FROM CHARLEMAGNE TO ABELARD
the great scholars of the twelfth-century renaissance with the
ground on which they stood. Charlemagne had, of course,
shown an almost equal care for monasteries; and they too
were to survive the long testing of the tenth century, and to
become islands of security within it because they were a com-
pletely essential part of the whole social structure. But in
each and all of their functions they were as old as the hills,
tied to their great past, and bound to the ideals contained in
the Rule of St. Benedict. The Cathedral, on the other hand,
was venerable only in so far as it was a building: its function
as the centre of the whole life of a diocese, as the corner-stone
of its intellectual interest, and as the executive arm of the
ruling bishop, was new, a Carolingian invention.
The debt of the world of scholarship to the monastery
cannot be too frequently acknowledged, but it can be, and it
commonly is exaggerated. Scholarship was not its function,
and though such a one as Cassiodorus might remind monks
that it was their function to fight the devil by pen and ink just
as by prayer and worship, the facts seem to show that his was
a lone voice, finding but little support either in the Rule or
in the actual practice of the average abbey. The Rule laid its
chief stresses on the daily chanting of the services for the
Seven Canonical Hours, on works of mercy, on the need of
manual labour, but not on the need to gather or spread any
learning except what could be called strictly devotional. The
practice of the tenth-century abbey maintained the same order
of emphasis. The maintenance of schools, except in the sense
of schools for novices, was quite exceptional. Even the copying
of books was not enjoined by St. Benedict, though in this
many, probably most, abbeys did far more than supply them-
selves with texts of Bible, Liturgy, and Fathers. The Rule set
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